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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS ! 





THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION 18.‘ A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.” 





te" Yes! it cannot be denied—the slavcholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preeerving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fata 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Itsreciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the *rerien: Congress, and thereby 
to make the PKHSERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
1 AL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 








| TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Jonuyx Quincy Avant. 
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Toit. | National Democratic Committee, [ do not want my 

|friends to be misled, whatever my enemies miay | 

Ichnose to say behind my back. 


tion I have been honored with as Chairman of the 


order to this, there is nothing wanting bat that the 
stupendons fraud, the impudent fiction of legalized 
slavery, be exposed. 

If slavery be legal, when, where, and how did it 








srTER FROM THE ‘SOLDIER OF FOR If Mr. Cabell, though a Southern Whig, really become so? We have said that it cannot be legaliz- 
oe TUNE.’ desires to strengthen the Northern sentiment for}ed. We will prove this, by the great masters of 
Bostox, March 15, 1852. Union and the constitutional rights of the South, be Common law, the maxis by which ar pher Senates, 
\ cn fyat vettine rid of Free Soil- | Will not take satistaction, on reflection, npon having | Parliaments and Kings are controlled—by which 
nt in the North. Can we |Co-operated with Mr. Rantonl, in his coarse sneerat | parchments, precedents, statutes and royal decrees 
vor foeline South 2 The enotro- |‘ eating Southern dirt,’ and in his attempt to place | are reversed, annulled, and set aside—maxims rec- 
I) ; rareon their furmer }the constitutional men of the North in the false po- | egniz od as binding by the Court of King 3 Bench in 
oles will vive our ene- | 4ition where he stands, or as anywhere near his, in | Eny! ind, and by the Supreme Court of the United 
of triumph. We must | his pretended doctrine of State rights. States, ‘ es 
“47 } Jet them conquer. | This doctrine, artfully used by Mr. Rantoul to}  ‘Ststutes against fundamental morality are void.’ — 
next Hon in ite hands, |#bolitionize Northern Demoe ats, and obfuscate the | Junce McLean. 2 
cos will secvreit. A |Seoth with a notion of his ura State rightsism, ‘Ail laws derive their force from the laws of na- 
oe dvfeat ue lhe has perverted from Calhoun, by assuming that | ture, and those thst do nol, are accounted as No 
friendly attention toa per- | the dest way of protecting the State rights of the | Laws ’*ForTEseUR. Ae 
' Hatin aspeech of Me, |South, in reclaiming their fogitives, is to tie up ‘If it be found that a former decision is manifest- 
nomber from Massachusetts, |the hands of Congress in enforeing the Constita- | ly absurd and unjust, it is declared not that such a 
rat ted to justify his own | ten! This new * State rights’ leaves it to abolition | sentence was Bap law, but that it is Nor awe A 
one that all Demoerats [States to put an end to all Southern State rights | difference is to be observed between popular lan- 
early as much Free Soilers | in the restitution of the fugitives, which the Con- guage, and scientific jegal language. In popular 
prove it, quoted an isolated part of | Stitation guaranties to them. By the same rule, we | language, we speak of good laws and bad laws.’— 
sCharman of a Committee, I jShould leave it to the States to enforce the reve-| lhe Bible. which generatly uses the popular lan- 
rt ina Massachosetts Con- | nue and other laws of the Union, or let them | guage, accordingly speaks of * mischief wanes by a 
{ Florida, asked if the Mr, | alone, at their option. And this brings us back | law. Tt remains trne that, strictly and philosophi- 
veathe Chairman of the Na- | to the old Confederation, Why, the South wou dj cally speaking, there is no law contrary to equity.’ — 
Committee—to whieh Mr. Ran- | pever have made the Union but for this guaranty | BLACKSTONE. : 
firmative— What is called a | for their rights of property ; and now they are to} * When an act of Parliament is against common 
' +> Now [ cannot give Ranton| | be told that ‘State rights’ mean that this guaran- | right or reason, or rephagnant, or impossible to be 
3 do. if hee to fice, be- | ty is to be enforeed or let alone, at the whirn of performed, the ( ommon Law will control it, and ad- 
ind Phave not. JT would give |the free States, with such agitators as Rantoul, | judge such acts to be void.’—Coxe. 
foasional dife for half an hour | Hale and Sumner to stimulate them to resist all ‘It is commonly laid down, that Acts of Parlia- 
r,and expose the false con- laws, State or national, to restore fugitives to their | ment, contraty to reason, are void.’ —BLAcksTONF. 
noted to fasten on me and the | claimants. Surely, the South cannot consent even ‘An act of Parliament may be void from its first 
/ Massachusetts. Bat what [ |to seem to co-operate with Northern agitators by | Creation, as an act against natural equity. —Hopart. 
nd ony friends at Washington is, |®@@opting this abolition construction of State rights} ° Phe law of nature, being co-eval with mankind 
y false impression such as to re- jand the Constitution. ; i dictated by God himself, is, of course, snperior 
fron me. He has dishonestly And yet the only way to avoid such an inference | In obligation to any other, It is binding, all over 
i resolution whichexpressed an | 18 to recognize the binding efficacy of the com-|the globe, in all countries and at all times. Vo hu- 
1s common tothe North, and sup- | Promise resolutions of the last Congress, and there- | man laws have any validity, if contrary to this, and 
, which repudiated it as a po- by sustain the laws necessary to a faithful enforce- | such of them as are valid derive all their force, me- 
no manin New Eneland hag |Ment of the Fugitive Law, and put an end to fur-| diately or immediately, from this original.’ —Fortres- 
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f | was called upon to prove 
had bat one opinion on this snb- 
teal, In 1840 T traced po- 
>the Hartford Convention in 
INH, on the 4th of July, Eimade the first 
' Mossschusetis in favor of 
. 8nd therein strongly con- 
In 1846 1 reported 
esolotion in the Massachu- 
ention, September 16 :— 
twe hold to the integrity of the 
t Constitution, and there- 

i/s worst form, the at- 
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| mn for its domestic 


ther slave agitation in Congress. Let us get rid 
of this disturbing cause of sectional strife, North | 
and South, by leaving it where the Constitution and 
the sovereign police of the States placed it, and the | 
Democratic party will be invincible, and the Union | 
perpetual, 

Very truly yours, } 


3. FP. MALLETT. | 


To Hon. Gro. W. Tuomrson, M.C., Virginia. | 
’ 


DEMOCRACY AND SLAVERY. 
The Washington Unien, in a long article, exulting | 

over the recent adoption of the Compromise Resolu- 

tion in the U.S. House of Representatives, says— 


* Mr. Tillver’s resolution simply affirms the finalily 
of the Compromise. Had that resolution depended 
onthe vote of the Northern Whigs alone, it would 
have been voled down, 27 to 10—that Is, by a ma- | 
jority of almost three to one! Such is the support | 
j}which the policy of President Fillmore, on the see- 
tional issues, receives from the Whig party of the | 
eVorth! 

Had Mr. Hillver’s resolution depended upon the | 
vote of the Vorthern Democrats alone. it would have 
been sustained by «a majority of 36 to 20—that is, by 
almost fico to one! | 

These facts give a distinet and final answer to the 
question—Which of the two great parties of the 
| North deserves the support and co-operation of 
Southern men, who are mindfal of the constitutional 
rights and the most important interests of that sec- 
tion ?’ 











| Selections. 


} ILLEGALITY OF SLAVERY. 
Extracts from an * Address of the Executive Com- 
| mittee of the New York State Anti-Slavery Society, 
to the Abolitionists of the State of New York ‘— 





The fourth proposition of our Constitution ex- 
presses the two fold idea, that slaveholding cannot 
possib!y be sanctioned by the divine law, nor made | 


‘of the world, 


CUE. 

‘ Whatever is just is always the true Jaw; nor can 
this true law either be originsted or abrogated by 
any written enactments.’— Cicero. 

‘Neither the Senate nor the people can give us 
any dispensation for not obeying this universal law 
of justiee.’—Cicero. 

* Against these’ (i. e. equity and justice) ‘there is 
no proscription, OR STATUTE, or usage, and 
should any be enacted, THEY WOULD NOT 
BE STATUTES, but only corrupt customs.’—Dr. 
H. STee.. 

‘The reasonableness of Jaw is the son] of law.’ 
—JrEnks. 

‘The right of the case is the law of the case’— 


| Several Jurists. 


* Where the foundation is weak, the structure falls.’ 
‘What is invalid from the beginning, cannot be 
inade valid by length of time.’—Noyes. 

‘Of law, no less can be acknowledged than that 
her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony 
All things in heaven and earth do her 
homage, the least as feeling her care, and the great- 
est as not exempted from her power.’—HooxKer. 

* Those rights which God and nature hive estab- 
lished, and which are, therefore, ealled natural 
nights, such as LIFE and LIBERTY, need not the 
and of hnmen laws to be more effectually vested in 


|EVERY MAN than they are, neither do they ac- 


quire any additional strength, when declared by 
municipal laws to be invielable. On the contrary, 
NO HUMAN LEGISLATION has power to abridge 
or destroy them, unless the owner himself shall coiu- 
mit some act that amounts to a forfeiture.’ —Btack- 
STONE. 

‘The law, therefore, which supports SLavery, 
mast necessarily be condemned as cruel, for every 
fevling of human nature advocates liberty. Slavery 
is introduced through hnman wickedness, bat God 
advocates liberty, by the nature which he has given 
to man.’—Ib. 

Such is the Common Law of England and Ameri- 
ca, recognized in the courts of both nations. In_ its 
own nature it is paramount to all statute or other 
written law. This is the essence of its authority. 
This is its use. Not to recognize it as paramount to 
legislation, is not to recognize it at all. 

What then becomes of legalized slavery 2 There 


the act under cover of which, chiefly, the slave trade 
tothe American colonies was carried on. This was 
the act chiefly relied upon, by the traders and plan- 
ters, in defence of their ‘vested rights” But Wil- 
linm Pitt declared, in Parliament, that the act was a 
prohibition of the slave trade. The statnte was 


ment silenced, and from that day the slave trade 
was doomed, 

Was Americen Slavery legalized by colonial Ie- 
gislation, in direct violation of colonial charters, 
which required that their legislation should be con- 
formed to the English common law? Was it legal- 
ized by colonial legislation, when the practice pre- 
vailed for years,—or, perhaps, in some cases, an en- 
tire generation, — before any statutes on the subject 
were enacted 2 And how was it legalized, when even 
the tardy legislation only presumed the previous ex- 
istence of Slivery, and attempted to regulate, not 
establish it, or eyen detining who were or who were 
not slaves ? 





daction of slives, in direct violation and defiince of 
their own colonial legislation, and charter forbidding 
it ? 





field, of the Court of King’s Bench, in the ease of 
| James Somerset, in 1772, proclaiming thst there 
j had never been any legal slavery under the com- 
(mon law and Constitution of Great Britain ? 

Was it legalized by the unanimous Declaration of 
the thirteen United States, July 4, 1776, ‘that all 
men are created equal, and are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness?’ 

Was it legalized by the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, that contained not a syllable concerning it? 

Was it created by the Federal Constitution or- 
dained by ‘the people of the United States,’ to ‘ es- 
tablish justice,’ to ‘secure the blessings of liberty 
for ourselves and onr posterity,’ to ‘ guarantee in ev- 
jery State in this Union a republican form of govern- 





| ment, ‘to secure for each one of them the benefits of 


ithe writ of Hubeas Corpus, and to provide that * no 
| person.shall be deprived of liberty, without due pro- 
| cess of law,’ which, (according to Judge Story, sus- 
} tained dy Lord Coke,) means ‘the lawful judgment 
jof his peers, ‘due presentment or indictment. and 
being brought in to answer thereto, ‘the right of 
trial, according to process and proceedings of Com- 
mon Law ?’ 

| Slaveholders in Congress know perfectly well that 
there is not a shadow of legality in American Sla- 
very. The late John C. Calhonn once betrayed his 
|consciousness of the fict. And by Mr. Mason, of 
| Virginia, it was avowed in the Senate, during the 
pendency of the Fugitive Slave Bill. He objected to 
\the provision to amend by providing for a trial by 
jury, that it would carry with it a trial of the whole 


right; ‘and a trial of the right to service, said Mr. | 


Mason, ‘ will be gone into, according to all the 
iforms of the court, in determining upon any other 
ifact? He added—the ‘evidence will have to be 
‘brought by the claimant to show that s’avery is es- 
tablished in the State from which the fugitive ubscond- 
ed” He said further: ‘It is tmpossthle to comply 


with the requisition, for NO SUCH LAW CAN} 


BE PRODUCED, TI apprehend, in any of the 
States” Another member of Congress, in a letter to 


his constituents, concerning the debate, made a sim- | 
} 


ilar statement. 

Thus openly was it proclaimed in the Senate, by 
a slaveholder, and no one dissenting, that the legality 
of slavery cannot endure the scrutiny of regular ju- 
dicial investigation; that, in faet, ‘no such law can 
be produced in any of the slave States’! 





THE ANTI-SLAVERY STRUGGLE. 


Tt is clear that the ever changing forms of ag- 


P } 
gression which the slave power puts forth, require 


corresponding varietics of effort to meet them.— 


| While it is true that the simplest elements of anti-| 


| slavery truth are needed in regions of the Stite that 
j have been but imperfectly reached, as well as by a 
rising and just risen generation, too young to have 
‘been well instructed under the agencies first intro- 
{ dueed ; (and this work is sufficient to justify us, in 
j Organizing 3) it is also trae that among the more ad- 
| vanced and intelligent portions of the com.nuni'y, 
j the probleme that once puzzled the most sagac‘ons, 
have becoine so simple that few are perplexed by 


thoronghly scrutinized, the slave party in Parlin. | 


Was slovery legalized in Georgia, by the intro-| 


Was it legalized by the decision of Lord Mans- | 


and of Rome; the effort to sustain liberty in the 
State, without the spirit of liberty in the church and 
lits leaders, The legislation of a people cannot rise 
|higher than its accredited religion. [t never did. 
| And while the religious element in haman nature 
| remains, it never will, 

In saying all this, we are far from insinuating 
janght against the true ministry of Christ, who pro- 
| claimed the gospel of deliverance to the poor. The 
‘usefuluess of such a ministry is best seen in the con- 
trast with that of an opposite character, and he who 
| sustains the false, neglects to sustain the frue.—Ibid. 








DIVISION IN THE CAMP. 


Wnuie Coneresstonat Caucus.—The adjourned 
| session of the caucus of the Whig members of Con- 
gress was holden at Washington Tuesday evening, 
Mr. Mangum of North Carolina presiding. We have 
only a telegraphic report of the proceedings, from 
| which we make up the following :— 





| Among those present were Senators Smith of 
| Connecticut, Fish and Seward of New York, Mr. 
| Wade, the Free Soil Senator from Ohio, and Messrs. 
| Fowler of Massachusetts, Briggs, Brooks and Hawes 
of New York, Stanly, of North Carolina, Gentry, of 
Tennessee, Landry, of Louisiana, and Mr. Marshall 
jof Kentucky. The attendance was rather thin. 

| The Canens fixed upon Baltimore as the place, and 
pthe 17th of June as the time, for bolding the Whng 
National Convention. 

| After an excited discussion, Mr. Marshall of Ken- 
| tucky offered the original Whig Caucus resolutions. 
| Mr. Stanly objected to them as out of order. 

} The Chairman sustained the objection. 

| After a discussion, principally by Messrs, Marshall 
| and Stanly, the decision of the Chair was sustuined— 
| yeas 46, nays 18. 

| Mr. Marshall said as the Chair had decided the 
, Compromise principles of the Whig administration 
out of order, this was no place for Whigs to remain; 
and he then withdrew. 

Those voting in the negative against the decision 
were Southern men, except Stanly of North Caro- 
lina, Morehead and Cullom of Tennessee, and two 
Kentuckions. Among the affirmatives were Fowler 
of Missachusetts, Wade of Ohio, Campbell of Ohio, 
and Sackett, Schooleraft of New York, and others, 

Mr. Gentry of Tennessee, with mich feeling, said 
he would make one more effort to save the united 
| Whig party, and offered a resolution, in substance, 
that in fixing the time and place, the Whigs did not 
commit themselves, unless the Compromises were 
final. [Report indefinite] 

A long debate arose, in which Messrs, Campbell, 
Outlaw of North Carolina, Brooke of Mississippi, 
Strother of Virginia, Moore of Louisiana, Ewing of 
Kentucky, Cabell of Florida, and Clingman of North 
Carolina, participated. 
| Mr. Outlaw wished to be understood—if the Com- 
promise resolutions were thrust out of the Whig 
Cancns, it was thrusting him ont, and the Whigs 
whom he represented—and then he withdrew, 

Mr. Moore of Lousiana, said such action ruled the 
Southern Whigs out of the Caucus—and then he and 
his colleague, Mr. Landry, withdrew. 

Mr. Brooke of Mississippi, would like to know, be- 
fore he went tothe Whig National Convention, what 
compiny he was to keep—he then left. 

Mr. Strouthe: said the Whigs of Virginia had, in 
| snbstance, instructed him to leave the Caucus when 

the Compromise was thrown out—left. 
| Mr. Campbell said the previous decision of the 
| Chair cansed many Sonthern Whigs to be absent to- 
jnight; he and others came, hoping for the reverse of 
}such a decision; the confirmation of the decision 
|} would leave the Caucus with only the Northern men, 
| and 8 to 10 Suuthern Whigs. He left with Senator 
| Morton. 

Mr. Chingman of North Carolina, after some few 
| remarks, left also. 

| Messrs. Williams and Gentry of Tennessee, made 
| some indignant remarks, and of the Tennessee Del- 
| egition, there were in the Chamber only Cullom and 
| Jones. 

| The greatest excitement prevailed at this seces- 
i sion, and there remained, from the South, only part 
of North Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee ; all the 
| other Southern states are wholly unrepresented; in- 
‘deed, it has become almost exciusively a Northern 
caucus, : 


CONGRESS. 


In the House, Colonel Polk, of Tennessee, in the 
course of a speech in reply to Mr. Brown of Mis- 
sissippi, gave a side blow to Mr. Rantonl. who de- 
fended himself in a dignified manner, *The passage 
was as follows :— 


Mr. Polk said, the gentleman from Mississippi, 
(Mr. Brown,) in answer to # question yesterday, said, 
thot on the great issues which nite hin and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Rantou!,) they act 
together now. IT wish to know whether the gentle- 
man stands at this hour shoulder to shoulder with the 
man from Massachusetts, who would steal a negro 
if he had a chance, [Sensation.] I say this with 
the fall responsibility which follows it. [wish to 
state the reason for my opinion, The records of the 
conntry furnish it, and the speeches of the.gentle- 
man from Massachusetts read so, and therefore | 
feel authorized from the record to ask the gentle- 
man from Mississippi; who eats a coal of fire, and 
drinks a quart of water to put it out, whether he 
does not stand in a sweet embrace with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi.—I said yesterday, and 
|T repeat to-day, that on the old Democratic issues, I 
|do recognize the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
As to the qnestion whether I coincide with him on 
the slavery question, the gentleman from Tennessee 
knows perfectly well I do not. 

Mr. Poik.—The gentleman says he does not coa- 
lesce with him; but why not vole together on a 
question which agitater, and is calling oft, if you 
like, the strength of the party ? 

Mr. Rantou!.—I wish to interrupt the gentleman, 
not because it is necessary on my own account, but 
because it is right that the House should not be mis- 
informed as to the historical facts relative to parties 
or measures of this House. I therefore wish to ask 





the gentleman to produce the records to sustain the 


charge. 

Mr. Polk.—What’s that question ? 

Mr. Rantou!.—J nnderstand the gentleman to say I 
stand on the record in a bad condition, 

Mr. Polk.—If the gentleman claims to be a Demo- 
crat, | will not act in the same fold with him. He 
claims to be a Free Soiler, and 1 believe any man 
who prostitntes himself to the miserable sympathies 
of the abolitionist, will steal a negro. 





Constitution does not in- 
which each State is its 


political action whenev- 


legal by any hunin g¢vernments, constitutions, stat-|is none, and there can be none, so long as the na- 
utes, or judicial decisions, ture of law and the nature of man remain. The 


The first claim of this declaration is only another | maxims just quoted are Law, not because written by | 


form of the first proposition in the series, and accord-| Fortescue and Blackstone, not because recognized 
ingly enters into the creed of the Anti-Slavery Soci-| by our courts and in our Constitutions, but be- 
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| Conne cted with the second clanse, in respectto which | 
jthere will be doubt-. On this point, therefore, we | 
wish our sentiments, and the reasons they rest upon, | 
ito be clearly uncerstood, 

When we say that slaveholding cannot be legaliz- | 
ed, we mean to express something besides the truis*n | 
that homan governments, constitutions, statutes, and, 
judicial decisions cannot make slaveholding inno- 
cent in the sight of God, er otherwise than morally 
wrong. Though some, even among religious teach- 
ers, appear so blind as to overlook this, and argue as | 
if they believe otherwise ; we assume that the moral 
sense and the common sense of most men teach them 
better. And certainly, it is not a point that needs 
discussion among the friends of the enslaved. 

In affirming the illegality or unlawfulness of slave- | 
holding, we mean to say that it is illegal and unlaw- | 
ful, by the laws of man, as well as by the laws of 
God—illegal by the laws of this conntry, as well as | 
by the laws of other countries. We mean to say | 
that it is illegal in the same sense, with murder, ar- 
son, highway robbery, theft, petit larceny, counter- 
feiting, and horse-stealing. We mean to s ry that 
there is nothing of legal validity, in the Fugitive | 
Slave Bill, nor in any of the slave statutes, or judi- | 
cial decisions or precedents sustaining the practice, | 
in the slave States. We affirin that, u there were, | 
or are (as is commonly sapposed) some clauses in | 
the Federal Constitation that assume the legality of 
slaveholding, and that provide for the returning of fu- 
gitives, those clauses, whatever they may be, possess 
no legal or binding force, bat are, along with the 
Slave Statutes, null and void. We affirm that all 
this is true, legally, as well as morally. We affirm 
that all this is true, according to the roles of legal 
interpretation and administration laid down by Eng- 
lish and American Courts, rales without which there 
could be no such thing ax legal science, and no dis- 
tinction between the supremancy of law, on the one 
hand, and caprice of despotism and the lawlessness 
of anarchy and barbaristo, on the other, We affirm 
that the Jndges and Jurors who swear to administer 
justice according te law and evidence are bound by 
that oath to treat slavery as a criminal and unlawful 
act, and liberate every slave that sues fur his liberty 
before them. 

We understand, very well, that this doctrine will 
appear new and perplexing, not only to the commu- 
nity in general, but to many of the friends of the en- 
slaved. It is for this very reason that—being firmly 
persuaded of its truth—we deem it important to give 
ita prominent place in our platform. When ‘the 
guilty phaatasy ’ (as Brougtam called it) * of property 
in man’ vanishes, the system will fall, and the prac- 





cause the binding authority of law is in them, and 
adheres to them. They always were, and they 
always will be law, and no statutes nor decisions can 
be law that do not accord with them. Toa people 
who do not understand this, no bils of rights, no 
forms of government, no safeguards of freedom can 
be of the least value, Warranty deeds would be 
worth no more than oak Jeaves, if these principles of 
Common Law should come to be acconnted idle ab- 
stractions by our courts. A bare majority in a Legis- 
lature or in a Constitutional Convention might con- 
fiscute the estates of their political rivals, and there 
would be no earthly remedy. 

Thas, the illegality of Slavery, and the incompe- 
tency of all hnman legislation to legalize it, are 
truths which lie at the basis of all civil governments 
and are identified with the security of possession as 
weil as the security of person. To concede the pos- 
sible legality of Slavery, 1s to deny the possibility of 
protecting law ! 

But, so far as American Slavery is concerned, we 
might affird to take lower ground than this. It 
is not legal, even by the low maxims of legal- 
ity recognized in the slave States. It is adinit- 
ted, on all hands, and among those who claim 
the legality of Slavery, that it is the creature of 
municipal, loca! legislation, and in the absence of 
such legislation cannot exist, having no basis or 
toot-hold in the Common Law, *Tnat is property 
which the law makes property,’ said Henry Clay; 
and here he rested his claim. He did not and will 
not pretend that ‘negroes are property,’ as horses 
and oxen are, under the tenure of a National or 
Common Law. Thos, in Louisiana, it was held by 
the State courts, that when a slave had been carried 
by his master to Enope and brought back again, 
he was legally free, becanse his master had caken 
hin ont from under the jurisdiction of the law that 
had created Slavery, which was equivalent, in law, 
{though not so intended,) to giving him his free- 
dom. 

If American Slavery, then, be legal, there mnst 
have been a time when, and a legislative process by 
which, it became legalized. But when was the time ? 
And what was the process ? 

Was it legalized by the Royal Grant of Queen 
Elizabeth to John Howkins, permitting him to car 
ry a limited number ef Africans to the colonies, om 
condition that it should be done by their own free 
consent? 

Was it done by the famons statute of °23, George 
II., ch. 31, entitled * An Act to regulate the trade to 
Africa? but prohibiting, under penalty of fines, ‘any 
violence on the n»tives,’ or the cirrying away, by 
fraud, force or violenc , frem the coast of Africa, 
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another driven from the field. What remains, (so! . : Re 
far as the verdict of candid and thinking men is con- | "Me and place were fixed—upon a division between 


cerned,) is, that a few more sudterfuges and hiding- | Baltimore and Pittsburgh—the former received 31, 
places be searched out and grappled with by the | the latier 18—showing bat 49 present after the South- 
same armor of truth, with which kindred errors had | €'™ ‘embers had left. ; 

been vanquished already. Mr. Stanly defined his position at length. Un- 
It is morally wrong to apologize for slaveholding, to | less the Whig party stood upon the Compromise, 
vote for slaveholders, or their apologists, or for those | 2° candidate could receive the Southern vote. 

who will not use their powers for the abolition of sla- | A sharp controversy ensued between Messrs. 
very. If slaveholding be essentially criminal, it ad-_ Brooks of New York, Stanly of North Carolina, and 
mits noapology. And, to vote for slaveholders, their; Treman Smith, and the caucus separated amidst 
apologists, or those who will not yield their powers great excitement, near midnight. 

for the abolition of slavery, is equivalent to voting for | Previous to the adjournment, Mr. Mangum said he 
slavery. 





| anticipated a manifesto froin the retiring Southern 
it is morally wrong to support religions teachers Whigs, and in that case he desired authority to re- 
who apologize for slavehulding, or who neglect to Convene the caucus. Authority was given. 
bear testimony egainst it. ‘he religious teacher! . The result seems to indicate a sectional division 
who apologizes fur a prevailing crime, or who ne- inthe Whig party. Such men as John Bell of Ten- 
glects to bear testimony against it, ought not to be Nessee, Senators Dawson and Berrien of Georgia, 
sustained in his office. To do this, is to render the Grier of Missouri, Bidger of North Carolina, Pratt 
most effectual support to the crime. Without the ®"4 Pearce of Muryland, with all the Maryland Rep- 
support of religious teachers and churches, (accord- resentatives and other prominent members, absented 
ing to Albert Burnes,) the slive systein could not themselves in consequence of the pre-announced de- 
stund. ‘To support them, therefure, is to be respon- ©!#ion of the Chair, 
a cell: continuance, | ; 
0 ‘refuse voting for a slaveholder, or a supporter; tyepR VES. 
of slavery to filla Sivis office, and yet at the soo tiie era iete mgs age 
support a religious teacher who either apologizes for) . The ‘Report of the South Carolina Methodist 
slaveholding, or who will not wield his appropriste Conference’ on Missionary operations among the 
powers against it, as the statesman is required to do, |S!4Ves, states the following facts:—In 1830, the 
is to setup a higher moral standard in tne Senate ,C8trivations for the religious instruction of slaves 
than in the pulpit; it is to demand that the politics "Mounted to only $261 33; now it is $17,713 76! 
of your candidate be purer than the religion of your | The report says that * a vast change has been induced 
minister, nay, purer than your own. It is to do all |¥Ppon the entire Southern mind, and the general con- 
in your power to bring the office of religions teach- | dition of the slaves has every where inealeulably im- 
er luto contempt, and make it the engine of corrup-| Proved.” This is what we have always ssid. Some 
tion, while you nevertheless contribute to its contin- | C?oakers will have it that the condition of the slaves 
uance. This you can have no moral right to do.— | 48 been growing more and more debased and hope- 
You cannot do it, and remain true to the slave, or to | /e8s. It is not true, unless all facts are fincies. 
your country, or to your God. Should the sun of| The King of Prussia his recognized the inde- 
American liberty and civilization and Christianity go | Pendence of Liberia, #s Great Britain, France and 
down in a sea of blood, or suffer an eclipse from an Belgrum had done before, Well and forcibly does 
age of Atheism and Anarchy, the supporters of pro-|the Colonization Herald ask—‘ Why is it that our 
siavery or pretendedly neutral ministers must answer |°”® Government haz not acted on this important 
for it at the bar of God. - subject? The founders and officers of the young 
African Commonwealth have gone out of our midst, 
they have modelied their laws and institutions after 
those of the country they left, and yet the mother 
still virtually refuses to acknowledge her loving and 
dutital child!’—WV. Y. Christian Inquirer. : 
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Mr. Rantoul.—I will not notice the last remark. 

Mr. Polk.—Of course not. 

Mr. Rantonl.—I will, however, notice the other 
statement. He says I stand here, chosen by the 
Free Soilers. Now, | was nominated unanimously 
by the old line Democracy of my district in the fullest 
cancus held for many years. I came here first nom- 
inated by a convention of delegates; secondly, by a 
mass convention, to which all the Democrats were 
invited. In the next place, I never accepted the nom- 
ination from the Free Soil party in my life. The 
Free Soil party, however, voted for me, and I was 
happy to receive their vote. 

Mr. Polk.—Oh, yes, a negro would have been 
thankful for that. 

Mr. Rantoul.—I say to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, or any other gentleman ‘who may choose to 
say that he will have no fellowship with me, that it 
is a matter fur his own option, it is for hiin to decide 
whether he willact in the same party; but if he de- 
cides that he shall not, it is for hin to step out of the 
Democratic party, for I shall not do so. 

Mr. Polk.—He will not be permitted to step out, 
but will be ordered out, (Langhter.) 

Mr. Fowler here sprong a question of order. 

Mr. Polk knowing the Reverend gentleman to 
have been in the service _of God for a long time, 
atoned forthe digression. There wasa good deal of 
excitement over the Hall, but no fisticn®s, 

Mr. Neighbors, by permission from Mr. Polk, was 
permitted to ask a question to bring out the whole 
truth. He said my colleague remarks that,oa the 
old issnes of the democratic party, he and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts stand together; now [ 
desire to ask my colleague if one of the old issues 
of the democratic party does not require striet ob- 
servance of the constitution guaranteeing to the 
people of the South the right to capture their slaves 
when they get into the free States? Is not that the 
creed of the democratic party ? 

The Speaker said he must arrest the course of 
debate. It was out of order, unless by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. Fowler insisted upon his point of order. Cries 


‘of order, order. 


Mr. Rantoul. The gentleman from Mississippi, 


; Mr. Neighbors, inquired whether there is not in 


the constitution a clause which provides for the 
delivery of fugitive slaves. 1 desire to answer this 
question. : 

The Speaker again interrupted to prevent this 
course of debate. He repeated it could not go on 
without the unanimous consent of the Hoose,— 
(Cries of agreed, ugreed. Great confusion. Calls 
to order.) 

Mr. Houston.—I object. 

Mr. Brown.—I have but one remark to make. Was 
it inorder for my colleague to ask a question, and not 
for me to answer it ? 

The Speaker.—Does the gentleman cast an impu- 
tation noon the chair? (Sensation.) 

Mr. Brown.—I mercly meant to refer to the fact as 
it was, 

Speaker.—Then the gentlemen is out of order. 

Mr. Polk.—I am willing for the gentleman to 
answer the question. Coine along. 

Tne Speaker suid that this course of debate wa 
out of order, whatever might be the opinion of the 
gentleman from Miss. 

Several gentlemen made motions and raised ques- 
tions of order. The excitement seemed to be on the 
increase, when Mr. Polk said that as he wanted har- 
mony in the House, he would forego making his 
speech, and concluded by moving to lay the whole 
subject. of printing on the table. 


On a subsequent day, the House went into Commit 
tee of the whole on the state of the Union, and took 
up the Homestead Bull. 

Mr. Rintoul.—I beg leave to make a personal 
explanation. : : 

Mr. Stanly.—If we open the door to this, we will 
be ont at sea, with nothing particular before us, 

Mr. Rantoul.—It will only take a minate or two, 

Mr. Stanly.—I can't consent, for somedody will 
want to reply. 

Mr. Rimonlscit will not reflect upon any body, . 

Mr. Stanly.—Then publish what you hive got 
to sy in the newspipers. It '*4 great abuse to 
bring such things here, and reply to out side pro- 
ceedings. I must object to the ground of public 
business. . 








Americas Woman Wuiprinc.—A free colored 
woman was committed to Jai} at Richmond, Va. and 
condemned to receive thirty-nine lashes, on the Sth 
inst. ‘The crime alleged was that of being found 
without p»pers, and while ander recogn aance to ap- 
pear and answer a charge of assaulting Elizabeth 
King, she undertook to make her escape from the 
city attired as a man. 

(Haynon had better come to this canntry where 
woman-whipping is highly respectable, and vo doubt 
pays well.) 
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